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A  Report  to  the 
American  People 


Smre  us  founding  96  years  ago,  the  American  Red  Cross  has 
been  1  he  Good  Neighbor,  dedicated  to  the  meeting  of  human 
needs.  I  he  pages  that  follow  are  a  report  on  the  help  that  the 
Red  Cross  gave  during  the  past  year  to  people  throughout  the 
nation  and  around  the  world.  But  before  we  get  into  the  re¬ 
port,  let's  consider  some  things  that  we  have  learned  about  the 
perception  that  the  American  people  have  of  their  Red  Cross. 

Last  year  we  asked  Louis  Harris  Associates  to  poll  the  public 
about  the  Red  Cross  and  we  got  some  surprising  answers.  The 
nationwide  Harris  survey  revealed  that  while  the  American 
people  recognize  the  massive  role  of  the  Red  Cross  in  disaster 
relief,  they  are  not  so  aware  of  some  other  Red  Cross  services: 
the  first  aid,  water  safety,  and  nursing  and  health  programs; 
the  Blood  Program,  which  collects  more  than  half  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  supply  of  donated  blood;  and  Red  Cross  assistance  to 
men  and  women  in  the  nation’s  armed  forces  and  to  veterans 
and  to  their  families. 

We’re  glad  we  asked  for  the  survey.  Notv  our  task  is  to  do  a 
better  job  of  telling  the  American  public  about  Red  Cross 
programs  and  how  they  help  to  save,  to  sustain,  and  to  enrich 
people’s  lives. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Red  Cross  gave  help  in  emergencies 
as  diverse  as  the  paralyzing  winter  storms  in  the  Northeast  and 
a  terrorist  siege  in  the  nation’s  capital,  ft  publicized  the  latest 
information  about  first  aid  for  poisoning,  for  cardiac  arrest,  and 
for  “cafe  coronaries,’’  and  it  promoted  blood-pressure  testing 
and  other  health-care  screening  measures.  It  continued  its 
efforts  to  increase  voluntary  blood  donations;  to  assist  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  and  veterans  and  their  families;  and  to  help 
provide  other  programs  to  meet  people’s  needs. 

Like  annual  reports  in  general,  this  report  can  give  only  a 
facts-and-figures  view  of  what  went  on.  The  place  to  see  the 
real  Red  Cross  is  in  the  community.  If  there  is  more  that  you’d 
like  to  know  about  the  Red  Cross,  visit  your  chapter.  If  you  te 
not  already  in  the  Red  Cross,  join  in.  When  you  serve  through 
your  Red  Cross,  The  Good  Neighbor  is  you. 

Frank  Stanton 

Chairman 


George  M.  Elsey 


THE 

GOOD  NEIGHBOR ... 

No  other  organization  provides  so  many  kinds  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  people  as  does  the  American  Red  Cioss,  The 
Good  Neighbor.  It  serves  in  disaster,  in  peacetime  and  in 
war,  in  good  times  and  bad.  It  helps  people  in  sickness 
and  in  health,  at  work  and  at  leisure,  in  schools,  at  home. 
Some  Red  Cross  programs  and  services  are  highly  visible. 
People  expect  to  see  the  Red  Cross  at  a  disaster,  feeding 
and  clothing  and  sheltering  the  victims.  Red  Cross  blood- 
mobiles  and  Red  Cross  first  aid  stations  are  familiar 
sights.  Less  visible,  but  just  as  important,  are  the  Red 
Cross  good  neighbors  who  regularly  telephone  elderly 
persons,  who  teach  swimming  and  lifesaving  classes,  who 
help  relatives  make  visits  to  the  seriously  ill  in  military 
hospitals,  and  who  counsel  veterans  and  their  families. 


In  the  past  year,  the  American  Red  Cross  strengthened 
its  constructive  partnership  with  the  United  Way  of 
America.  Red  Cross  and  United  Way  leaders  worked  out 
ways  to  enhance  cooperation  and  understanding  nation¬ 
ally  and  locally  and  to  bring  about  increased  voluntary 
fund  conributions.  The  United  Way  "Program  for  the 
Future"  was  presented  to  delegates  at  the  national  con¬ 
vention  by  John  Hanley,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  United 
Way  of  America,  and  at  other  Red  Cross  meetings  by 
other  United  Way  representatives. 


Public  support  through  United  Way  accounts  for  an  esti¬ 
mated  36.0  percent  of  total  Red  Cross  support  and  rev¬ 
enue;  March  membership  enrollment  for  2.7  percent- 
income  from  endowment  funds  and  other  investments  for 
-  percent;  Blood  Program  revenues  for  48.3  percent- 
arid  other  public  support  and  revenue  for  9.8  percent 

leSe  Percentages  are  based  on  the  financial  statement 
appearing  on  page  17.  statement 
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GOOD  NEIGHBOR., 
the  Blood  Program 
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Cross  aim  to  provide  blood  and  blood  products  to  all  1 
the  community  who  need  them.  ln 

All  blood  collected  by  the  Red  Cross  comes  from  volun 
tcer  donors.  A  processing  fee  recovers  the  Red  Cross' 
collection,  processing,  distribution,  and  capital  equ'  * 
ment  costs  in  making  the  blood  available.  The  blood  it 
self,  as  a  volunteer  donor's  free  gift,  is  never  charged  for 
The  Red  Cross  does  not  require  replacement  and  does 
not  charge  a  nonreplacement  fee. 

The  Red  Cross  network  of  57  regional  blood  centers 
makes  possible  a  nationwide  blood-delivery  service  that 
is  uniform  and  economical,  that  maintains  top  system¬ 
wide  quality  control,  and  that  is  able  to  put  modern 
blood  service  research  and  management  advances  swiftly 
to  work  for  the  public  benefit. 

To  ensure  that  blood  is  available  when  and  where  it  is 
needed,  the  Red  Cross  last  year  initiated  a  computerized 
system,  called  COMPASS,  that  makes  it  possible  for  Red 
Cross  blood  centers  to  report  daily  their  shortages  and 
surpluses  and  to  keep  informed  on  the  availability  of  any 
type  of  blood  or  blood  product  that  they  may  need. 

The  Red  Cross  also  initiated  a  Blood  Supply  Assistance 
Plan  in  October  1976  that  links  Red  Cross  blood  centers 
to  non-Red  Cross  blood  transfusion  facilities.  The  plan 
helps  those  facilities  to  provide  blood  and  blood  prod¬ 
ucts  for  the  treatment  of  any  patient  who  lives  in  a  lo¬ 
cality  served  by  a  Red  Cross  regional  blood  center  but 
who  is  hospitalized  in  a  locality  not  served  directly  by 
a  Red  Cross  blood  center.  Some  40  percent  of  potential 
linking  relationships  have  been  implemented  thus  far. 
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Over  56,000  units  of  blood  were  shipped  under  the  plan 
during  its  first  9  months. 

The  Red  Cross  Blood  Program  is  almost  totally  user- 
funded  through  its  cost-recapturing  processing  fees,  in¬ 
come  from  plasma  derivatives  distribution,  and— in  its  re¬ 
search  component— federal  and  foundation  grants  and 
contracts.  A  few  chapters,  with  the  full  concurrence  of 
their  United  Ways,  meet  local  donor  recruitment  and 
canteen  costs  from  contributed  funds.  The  American 
National  Red  Cross  Board  of  Governors  has  authorized 
the  Blood  Program  to  work  toward  the  goal  of  total  self¬ 
funding. 

Last  year,  the  Red  Cross  collected  4,946,175  units  of  whole 
blood  and  distributed  7,406,508  units  of  blood  and  blood 
products. 


2000 


BLOOD  PROGRAM— COLLECTION 
AND  PRODUCTION 


5000 


I  Units  of  Whole  Blood  Collected 
8  Blood  and  Blood  Products  Produced 


THE 

GOOD  NEIGHBOR... in 
Disaster 


The  harsh  winter  of  1976-77  will  be  recalled  for  years  to 
come.  In  some  areas  of  the  country  there  was  more  snow 
and  cold  weather  than  the  oldest  residents  could  remem¬ 
ber.  Fuel  shortages  multiplied  the  hardships,  and  much 
of  motorized  America  was  virtually  paralyzed.  The  storms 
made  headlines.  News  reports  throughout  the  East  and 
Midwest  told  of  the  struggle  for  survival— and  of  the 
work  of  the  Red  Cross. 


Experience  gained  in  96  years  of  disaster  work— as  well 
as  the  existence  of  an  efficient  preparedness  program- 
enabled  the  Red  Cross  to  respond  immediately  to  the 
emergency  needs  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in 
13  states. 


The  snowstorm  in  Brazil,  Indiana  population  8,163 
didn't  make  the  news  nationally,  but  The  Good  Neigh¬ 
bor  was  there.  Teams  from  the  all-volunteer  Red  Cross 
chapter  provided  emergency  services  and  much  more. 
They  rescued  stranded  motorists.  They  shoveled  snow  so 
that  fuel  trucks  could  make  deliveries.  They  took  care 
of  a  young  serviceman  and  his  wife  and  child  whose  cat 
broke  down,  providing  them  with  shelter  and  food,  help¬ 
ing  to  get  the  car  repaired,  and  contacting  the  service¬ 
man's  military  unit  to  arrange  for  an  extension  of  h.s 
leave. 


\ppalachia  was  hard  hit  the  week  before  Easter  when 
teavy  rains  caused  serious  flooding.  The  Red  Cross  sent 
nore  than  400  volunteer  and  paid  staff  members  into 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee  to  as¬ 
sist  over  4,200  local  volunteers.  Flood-stricken  fami  les 
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—  18,188  of  them— received  Red  Cross  emergency  help,  in¬ 
cluding  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  disaster  health  serv¬ 
ices.  The  Red  Cross  answered  inquiries  from  thousands  of 
persons  to  alleviate  concern  about  friends  and  relatives. 
A  story  from  Pineville,  Kentucky,  is  of  special  interest. 
Ben  Carter,  a  paraplegic  veteran,  who  is  the  volunteer 
head  of  the  Middlesboro-Bell  County  Red  Cross  chapter 
and  the  local  rescue  squad,  set  to  work  as  soon  as  the 
flood  struck  Pineville.  With  the  cooperation  of  local  radio 
stations  WAFI,  WANO,  WMIK,  and  WTJM,  he  rallied 
more  than  50  volunteers  to  assist  in  rescue  operations 
Red  Cross  volunteers  opened  a  shelter  and  set  up  a  feed¬ 
ing  station.  When  a  call  went  out  for  boats,  nearly  50 
boat  owners  responded.  Volunteers  delivered  food  by 
boat,  coal  truck,  and  helicopter  to  stranded  families  Mr 
Carter,  who,  with  his  wife  Helen,  directed  the  early 
phases  of  the  Red  Cross  operation,  said,  "When  I  agreed 
to  manage  this  Red  Cross  chapter  two  years  ago,  I  hlrdly 
knew  what  the  Red  Cross  did.  But  I  know  now,  and  so 
o  a  lot  of  other  people  in  this  section  of  the  country 
This  experience  woke  them  up."  y' 

In  addition  to  aiding  persons  affected  by  the  winter 

situationsMt  ^829, S, 760^  T"  ^  36'934  disaster 
a,ld  relief’  helPed  86,776  families  m  geUiack  onThe^f"685 
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Another  story  of  special  interest  hsi  vP- 

that  unfolded  when  terrorist  i  "  year  was  the  one 


ital  and  held  150  people  hostage.  The  District  0f  Colum 
bia  Chapter  set  up  first  aid  stations;  organized  shelt  " 
for  families  and  friends  of  the  hostages,  providing  food 
cots,  and  blankets;  and  established  canteen  service  for 
police  and  others  on  duty.  At  the  request  of  the  author 
ities,  the  Red  Cross  supplied  comfort  kits,  blankets  and 
food  for  the  hostages  and  their  captors.  Red  Cross  nurses 
kept  in  direct  contact  with  the  terrorists  concerning  the 
physical  and  emotional  condition  of  the  hostages  Red 
Cross  workers  stayed  on  duty  at  the  three  locations  during 
the  entire  42-hour  ordeal. 

One  hostage,  Mrs.  Rae  Ehrlich,  later  wrote  to  the  Red  Cross: 
“I  was  a  hostage  at  the  B'nai  B’rith  building,  and  you 
were  so  marvelous  to  us  during  our  ordeal  that  I  would 
like  to  make  this  contribution  of  $18.  The  significance  of 
18  is  CHAI  in  Hebrew,  and  it  means  life.  I  was  saved. 
For  that  I  thank  God  and  am  very  grateful  to  everyone." 


THE 

GOOD  NEIGHBOR... 
Serving  Members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and 
Veterans 

I  he  pioblems  of  members  of  a  service  family  who  are 
separated  from  each  other  or  from  relatives  at  home  a'1 
not  the  substance  of  “hard  news"  headlines.  But  suC 
problems  occur  frequently,  and  The  Good  Neighbor  is 
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SERVICE  TO 

milit*®!  fhW 


there  to  help:  counseling  to  ease  family  difficulties  gen¬ 
erated  by  separation:  helping  new  service  members  ad¬ 
just  to  military  life;  providing  communications  service 
and  financial  assistance  to  enable  military  personnel  to 
get  home  in  times  of  emergency. 

The  telecommunications  center  located  at  Red  Cross  na¬ 
tional  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C.,  makes  possible 
the  prompt  handling  of  official  messages  to  and  from  al¬ 
most  any  place  in  the  world.  In  the  past  year  the  center 
handled  704,763  messages. 

Whatever  the  problem,  Red  Cross-trained  Good  Neigh¬ 
bors  are  available  through  the  chapter  in  the  community 
and  on  military  installations.  Last  year,  Red  Cross  work¬ 
ers  provided  1,961,021  services  to  active  U  S.  military  per¬ 
sonnel  and  their  families. 

When,  for  example,  a  young  service  couple  assigned  over¬ 
seas  turned  to  the  Red  Cross  after  their  baby  died,  the 
Red  Cross  contacted  the  couple's  families,  relaying  needed 
information  by  cable,  and  provided  financial  assistance 
for  the  couple  on  their  sad  journey  home. 

Volunteers  and  paid  staff  in  chapter  Service  to  Military 
Families  programs,  along  with  Red  Cross  personnel  at 
Veterans  Administration  offices,  help  discharged  service 
members  adjust  to  civilian  life.  Chapter  staff  do  the 


groundwork  to  establish  entitlement  for  disability,  edu¬ 
cational,  and  other  benefits,  obtaining  information  that 
other  Red  Cross  staff  use  in  helping  veterans  to  present 
their  claims  to  the  Veterans  Administration.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  the  community  of  Shrewsbury,  New  jersey,  alone, 
the  Monmouth  County  Chapter  provided  services  to  88 
veterans  and  assisted  them  in  establishing  eligibility  for 
a  total  of  $96,990  in  benefits  to  which  they  were  entitled. 

1  oi  many  veterans,  the  key  to  benefits  and  employment 
is  the  upgrading  of  their  military  discharges.  Many  chap¬ 
ters  helped  veterans  with  the  discharge  review  process. 
The  Red  Cross  represented  more  than  4,700  veterans  last 
year  before  discharge  review  boards. 

In  its  Service  to  Military  Families  program,  the  Red  Cross 
initiated,  or  responded  to,  some  10,000  health  and  welfare 
inquiries  about  persons  in  disaster-affected  communities. 

¥  SERVICES  TO  THE  ARMED  FORCES  AND 
|  VETERANS— CASE  SERVICES  PROVIDED 

2  H  By  Chapters 

=  SI  At  Military  Installations  and  Medical  Facilities 

tnnn  -  □  At  Veterans  Administration  Offices _ 


THE 

GOOD  NEIGHBOR...  in 
Community  Health  and 


Safety 


ousands  of  Red  Cross  volunteer  instructors  contrib- 
i  to  the  nation’s  health  and  safety  last  year  by  teach- 
498,420  classes  in  swimming  and  water  safety,  rst 
cardiopulmonary  resuscitation  (CPR) ,  and  small 
It  safety  and  in  nursing  and  health-care  subjects  such 
lisaster  nursing,  monitoring  vital  signs,  anc  i  • 
home.  Certificates  given  to  class  participants  totaled 

11,898. 


Red  Cross  health  and  safety  courses  provide  persons  with 
the  basic  skills  for  protecting  themselves  and  others 
against  accidents  and  illnesses  at  home,  on  the  job,  on 
vacation,  and  for  coping  with  accidents  and  illnesses  if 
they  do  occur. 

Courses  range  from  first  aid,  swimming,  and  canoeing  to 
good  grooming,  mother’s  aide  training,  and  preparation 
for  parenthood.  Significant  among  the  aims  of  the  IatLer 
course  are  the  prevention  of  child  abuse,  through  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  positive  parental  attitudes. 

The  Red  Cross  updates  its  courses  to  keep  pace  with  ad¬ 
vances  in  technology  and  science.  During  the  past  year, 
it  published  the  new  textbook  Canoeing;  issued  revised 
advice  on  first  aid  for  poisoning,  adapted  from  new  in¬ 
formation  received  from  the  National  Research  Council 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences;  and  released  the 
new  textbook  Adapted  Aquatics,  the  latter  for  use  in  the 
Red  Cross  “Swimming  for  the  Handicapped"  course, 
which  underwent  major  revisions. 

Nursing  and  Health  Programs  training  in  the  monitoring 
of  blood  pressure,  which  was  incorporated  into  emergency 
medical  services  courses  in  some  schools  last  year,  is  to  be 
introduced  in  other  school  systems  through  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  educators,  the  Heart  Association,  and  Red  Cross 
chapters.  The  value  of  this  kind  of  training  was  well 
illustrated  last  winter  in  a  4-month  study  in  Knoxville, 
Tennessee.  Of  250  persons  screened  for  hypertension  at  a 
senior  citizens  center,  only  three  were  found  to  have 
blood  pressure  within  normal  limits.  Most  of  those 
screened  had  been  on  hypertension  medication,  but 
either  they  had  not  returned  to  their  doctors  or  they  had 
not  refilled  their  prescriptions.  All  were  urged  to  visit 
their  physicians.  Within  4  weeks  of  their  resuming  treat¬ 
ment,  only  two  persons  still  had  elevated  blood  pressure. 
The  Red  Cross  trained  the  staff  at  the  center  to  take 
blood  pressure  and  helped  to  set  up  a  bimonthly  screen¬ 
ing  schedule. 

During  the  year,  the  Red  Cross,  working  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  developed  a  new  course 
to  help  family  members  and  others  to  care  for  MS  pa¬ 
tients. 

Many  chapters  last  year  cooperated  with  local  agencies 
in  the  training  of  home  health  aides;  and,  at  the  national 
level,  the  Red  Cross  began  working  with  the  National 
Council  for  Homemaker-Home  Health  Aide  Services,  Inc., 
to  develop  a  standardized  training  course. 

In  response  to  the  nationwide  emphasis  on  preventive 
medicine  and  health  maintenance  and  to  public  concern 
about  the  soaring  cost  of  medical  care,  the  Red  Cross  is 
stressing  direct-service  activities.  Nursing  and  Health 
Programs  volunteers  last  year  provided  direct  service  to 
17,183,318  individuals. 

The  Red  Cross  is  concerned  over  the  fact  that,  of  the 


52  million  persons  in  the  United  States  who  are  under  the 
age  of  15,  some  20  million  are  not  immunized  against 
polio,  measles,  rubella,  tetanus,  diphtheria,  and  whooping 
cough.  The  Red  Cross,  through  its  health  courses,  and  in 
cooperative  efforts  with  local  health  agencies,  played  a 
major  lole  last  year  in  developing  public  awareness  of  the 
need  for  immunizations.  Red  Cross  chapters  throughout 
the  country  were  involved  in  the  National  Influenza  Im¬ 
munization  Program.  The  cooperative  response  of  volun¬ 
teer  registered  nurses,  licensed  practical  nurses,  licensed 
vocational  nurses,  and  nursing  students  indicated  their 
deep  concern  for  the  well-being  of  their  communities. 

The  increasingly  popular  Red  Cross  course  in  cardio¬ 
pulmonary  resuscitation  (CPR),  in  existence  only  2  years, 
has  already  accounted  for  the  saving  of  numerous  lives  in 
cases  of  cardiac  arrest.  Evidence  is  found  in  the  fact  that, 
of  270  Certificates  of  Merit  presented  by  the  Red  Cross 
last  year  to  persons  who  saved  or  sustained  lives,  115  went 
to  individuals  who  used  CPR,  a  combination  of  mouth- 
to-mouth  resuscitation  and  external  cardiac  compressions. 

The  Red  Cross  last  year  tested  a  new  course  with  ele¬ 
mentary  school  students  in  385  classrooms  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  aim  of  this  Red  Cross  Youth  Service  Programs 
course,  titled  “I  Do  Declare:  I  Am  Aware,”  is  to  encour¬ 
age  in  young  children  an  awareness  of  the  individuality 
of  themselves  and  of  others. 
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High  school  students  in  24  Red  Cross  divisions  began 
testing  another  new  Red  Cross  course,  “Things  You  Never 
Learn  in  School.''  The  course  gives  young  people  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  study  their  attitudes  about  job  seeking, 
personal  banking  practices,  lifestyle  options,  and  con¬ 
sumer  issues  and  to  gain  practical  knowledge  about  these 
matters. 

A  third  course  tested  was  “Primary  First  Aid  for  the  Edu- 
cable  Mentally  Retarded." 

During  the  year,  there  were  199,970  young  people  par¬ 
ticipating  in  Red  Cross  chapter  volunteer  activities.  A 
total  of  6,109,894  elementary  and  secondary  school  stu¬ 
dents  were  involved  in  Red  Cross  activities.  A  total  of 
3,874  attended  Red  Cross  leadership  training  centers, 
workshops,  and  seminars. 
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THE 

GOOD  NEIGHBOR.  ..in 
Community 
Volunteer  Programs 

Red  Cross  chapters  throughout  the  country  are  assessing 
the  human  needs  in  their  communities  and  developing 
activities  to  meet  those  needs.  The  activities,  in  which 
other  community  groups  often  collaborate,  include  serv¬ 
ices  in  health-care  facilities,  services  to  the  aging,  trans¬ 
portation  for  the  handicapped,  and  other  services  de¬ 
signed  to  fill  specific  local  needs. 

Last  year,  adult  volunteers  in  Red  Cross  chapters  partici¬ 
pated  in  programs  for  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped. 
Services  varied  widely.  They  included  transportation  to 
and  front  clinics,  congregate  meal  sites,  places  of  recrea¬ 
tion,  grocery  stores,  and  churches.  Volunteers  made  visits 
and  telephone  calls  to  homebound  persons  to  find  out 
how  they  were  getting  along.  They  helped  fix  things 
around  the  house,  and  they  helped  with  applications  for 
food  stamps  and  other  benefits. 

Adult  volunteers  gave  service  in  nursing  homes,  day-care 
centers,  and  clinics  and  in  community,  private,  and  Veter¬ 
ans  Administration  hospitals.  Some  volunteers  served  as 
friendly  visitors;  others  did  shopping  for  patients  and 
provided  personal  services;  still  others  organized  recrea¬ 
tion  and  entertainment  programs. 


During  the  year,  the  American  Red  Cross,  with  other 
national  societies  and  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross,  worked  to  reunite  families  separated  by 
circumstances  beyond  their  control.  The  effectiveness  of 
this  collaboration  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
50  pet  cent  increase  in  reunions  over  the  number  in  the 
previous  year. 

Many  chapters,  working  with  the  Refugee  Locator  Unit 
at  American  Red  Cross  national  headquarters,  continued 
last  year  to  assist  Indochina  refugees,  helping  them  to 
locate  missing  relatives.  With  refugees  continuing  to  leave 
Southeast  Asia  by  boat,  a  new  and  urgent  service  was 
undertaken  by  the  Red  Cross  at  the  request  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State.  American  embassies  in  countries  reached 
by  the  refugees  relied  upon  the  Red  Cross  to  search  for 
refugees'  relatives  in  America  and  to  verify  family  rela¬ 
tionship.  (Proof  of  close  relationship  helps  to  establish 
eligibility  for  conditional  entry  of  those  refugees  into  the 
United  States.) 

The  Red  Cross  Foreign  Location  Inquiry  Service  con¬ 
tinued  to  assist  in  locating  members  of  separated  families. 
This  Good  Neighbor  service,  in  which  many  American 
Red  Cross  chapters  participate,  is  carried  out  coopera¬ 
tively  by  the  various  national  Red  Cross  societies. 

There  were  many  other  instances  of  international  Red 
Cross  cooperation  last  year.  For  example,  four  lives  were 
saved  when  the  American  Red  Cross  responded  to  a  radio 
distress  call  from  the  Colombian  Red  Cross  society  for 
rabies  vaccine.  The  medication  was  airshipped  and  de¬ 
livered  to  a  remote  village  in  Colombia  within  48  hours. 


THE 

GOOD  NEIGHBOR...  in 
International  Services 

In  October  1944,  the  British  and  the  American  Red  Cross 
societies  helped  bring  to  the  United  States  the  son  of  an 
American  serviceman  who  had  been  killed  in  an  airplane 
crash  in  England.  The  child,  adopted  by  his  paternal 
grandparents,  went  to  live  with  them  in  the  Midwest. 

In  October  1976,  the  same  Red  Cross  societies  cooperated 
in  helping  the  now  grown  son  to  locate  his  natural  mother 
in  England.  (He  had  requested  assistance  through  his 
Red  Cross  chapter.  By  a  happy  circumstance,  a  member 
of  the  British  Red  Cross  was  acquainted  with  the  mother.) 
After  an  exchange  of  letters  and  tapes  between  mother 
and  son,  the  young  man  took  his  wife  and  6-year-old 
daughter  on  a  visit  to  England,  and  a  joyful  reunion 
followed. 


1 

.  *  % 


Volunteers— 128,598  of  them— in  more  than  500  commu¬ 
nities  assisted  school  nurses  in  health  aide  services. 

The  Red  Cross  developed  plans  during  the  year  for  com¬ 
munity  volunteer  programs  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
the  elderly  on  Indian  reservations. 

Some  Red  Cross  chapters  participated  in  correctional  pro¬ 
grams,  providing  first  offenders  with  worthwhile  and  en¬ 
joyable  experiences  to  help  guide  them  toward  a  way  of 
life  that  they  may  not  have  known  before. 
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The  American  Red  Cross  plays  an  active  part  in  the  ef¬ 
fective  work  performed  by  the  Red  Cross  around  the 
world.  It  works  closely,  particularly  in  time  of  interna¬ 
tional  conflict  or  disaster,  with  the  International  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  So¬ 
cieties,  the  latter  composed  of  123  national  Red  Cross, 
Red  Crescent,  and  Red  Lion  and  Sun  societies.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross  has  an  especially  close  association  with 
Israel's  Magen  David  Adorn  society. 

The  American  Red  Cross  also  works  with  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  and  other  government  agencies  that  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  international  affairs. 

During  the  year,  the  American  Red  Cross,  responding  to 
appeals  from  the  League  and  the  International  Commit¬ 
tee,  aided  disaster  victims  in  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Lebanon, 
Portugal,  Romania,  and  Turkey,  providing  funds  and 
technical  assistance  to  the  Red  Cross  societies  of  those 
countries. 

THE 

GOOD  NEIGHBOR  . . . 

Last  year,  1 ,44 1 ,36-1  volunteers  served  their  communities 
through  the  Red  Cross,  many  of  them  in  leadership  and 
consultative  positions. 

No  organization  can  succeed  without  effective  leaders. 
The  Red  Cross  is  fortunate  to  have  men  and  women  who 
volunteer  their  time  and  talents  to  the  governing  of  the 
organization. 

It  was  the  volunteer  leadership  that  guided  the  Red  Cross 
during  the  past  year  in  making  major  changes  in  the 
staffing  and  structure  of  the  organization,  changes  that 
contributed  to  more  efficient  service  to  the  people  that 
The  Good  Neighbor  serves. 

The  Red  Cross  not  only  has  the  support  of  individuals 
who  contribute  money  and  time  and  who  donate  blood 
but  it  also  has  excellent  relations  with  groups  such  as 
health  and  social  service  agencies;  civic  associations;  in¬ 
dustry  and  commerce;  labor,  professional,  and  religious 
organizations;  and  local,  state,  and  federal  government 
agencies. 

The  print,  radio,  television,  and  outdoor  and  transit  ad¬ 
vertising  media  all  helped  liberally  in  telling  the  Red 
Cross  story  to  the  public.  The  Advertising  Council,  Inc., 
and  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company  continued  to  pro¬ 
vide  highly  professional  promotional  material  for  Red 
Cross  campaigns.  During  the  calendar  year  1976,  the  value 
of  media  donations  of  time  and  space  for  The  Good 
Neighbor  totaled  $53,044,675.  That  amount  is  35  percent 
above  the  1975  figure. 

The  American  National  Red  Cross  wishes  to  express  its 
appreciation  to  everyone  whose  volunteer  services,  coop¬ 
eration,  financial  support,  and  good  will  contributed  last 
year  to  the  achievements  of  The  Good  Neighbor. 
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PICTURE  CAPTIONS 

1 .  Washington  Regional  Red  Cross 
Blood  Center  bloodmobile  visit,  The 
White  House.  (New  York  Times  staff 
photo) 

2.  Minnesota  Ninety-Niners  Lifeguard 
Flight,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  (Photo 
from  St.  Paul  Regional  Red  Cross 
Blood  Center) 

3.  Winter  storms  of  1977,  Buffalo,  New 
York.  (Photo  by  Robert  L.  Smith  for 
Greater  Buffalo  Regional  Chapter) 

4.  Appalachian  floods,  Pineville,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  (Photo  from  Middlesboro-Bell 
County  Chapter) 

5.  Red  Cross  telecommunications,  Buf¬ 
falo,  New  York.  (Photo  from  Greater 
Buffalo  Regional  Chapter) 

6.  Swimming  instructor  training,  Camp 
Rockmont,  North  Carolina.  (Photo 
by  Phil  Gibson,  American  National 
Red  Cross) 

7.  Appalachian  floods,  Big  Stone  Gap, 
Virginia.  (Photo  from  Wise  County 
Chapter) 

8.  Basic  first  aid,  Randall  Hyland  Ele¬ 
mentary  School,  Washington,  D.C. 
(Photo  by  Margot  Ingoldsby  for  DiSr 
trict  of  Columbia  Chapter) 

9.  Preparation  for  Parenthood  course, 
Phoenix,  Arizona.  (Photo  by  Jon 
Whitaker  for  Maricopa  County  Chap¬ 
ter) 

10.  Story  time,  Walter  Reed  Hospital. 
(Photo  from  District  of  Columbia 
Chapter) 

1 1 .  Young  volunteer  helping  in  nursing 
home.  (Photo  by  Margot  Ingoldsby) 

12.  Earthquake  victim,  Chimaltenango, 
Guatemala.  (Photo  by  Ted  Carland, 
American  National  Red  Cross) 

13.  Earthquake  victim,  Guatemala. 
(Photo  by  Ted  Carland) 

14.  Crippled  Children  Heman  Center, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  (Photo  by  Jeff 
Whittaker  for  Greater  Cleveland 
Chapter) 

15  Learn-to-swim  class,  Atlanta,  Geor¬ 
gia.  (Photo  from  Metropolitan  Atlanta 
Chapter) 

16  Tulsa  area  floods  and  tornadoes, 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  (Photo  by  Larry  F. 
Huelsman  for  Tulsa  Area  Chapter) 

17.  Canoeing  instruction,  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

18  Ferryboat  disaster  victim,  Luling, 

'  Louisiana.  ( States-ltem  staff  photo 
for  New  Orleans  Chapter) 

19  Apartment  fire,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
(Photo  from  St.  Louis  Bi-State  Chap¬ 
ter) 
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STATISTICAL  HIGHLIGHTS 

COMPONENTS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  REDCROSS 


Unils 
Divisions 
Chapters 


67 

3,128* 


•Of  these.  1 .674  were  staffed  entirely  by  volunteers 


Volunteers  serving  communities .  1,441,364** 

Volunteer  blood  donors  .  3,752,378 

Students  participating  in  Red  Cross 

olu  1.  /  6  6  100  894** 

programs  in  schools  .  o,iuu,oji 

Members  (persons  contributing  $1  or  more)  33,065,741 

•  *11101111105  projections  for  nonreporting  chapters. 


Career  Staff 
National  .  .  ,  2,438 

Chapter  .  ,  .  13,690 

Total  .  .  16J28 
(Monthly  Average) 


SERVICES  TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES,  VETERANS,  AND  THEIR  FAMILIES 

SERVICE  TO  MILITARY  FAMILIES— PROVIDED  THROUGH  2,840  RED  CROSS  CHAPTERS* 

Cases 

Financial  Services  Loans  and  Net  Financial 

Served  Assistance  Provided _ Grants**  Repayments**  Assistance 

Military  families  .  581,018  21,746  1,177,343  $1,962,511  $1,425,032  $  537,479  " 

Veterans  and  their  families  216,639  12,620  446,193  427,573  82,399  345,174 

Civilian  families  .  130,147  10,367  629,281  386,990  56,212  330,778 

Total .  927,804  44,733  2,252,817  $2,777,074  $1,563,643  $1,213,431 


SERVICES  TO  THE  ARMED  FORCES— PROVIDED  BY  NATIONAL  STAFF  (718,820  CASES  SERVED) 


_ Case  Services  Provided 

Assistance  with  communication  between 

service  personnel  and  their  Families .  310,182 

Counseling  on  personal  and  family  problems  248,884 
Assistance  with  emergency  and 

convalescent  leave  .  16]  088 

Assistance  to  relatives  visiting  patients  ....  6,860 

Other  personal  services .  56  664 


783,678 


Other  Services  Provided 
Recreation  events 

For  groups  of  patients  .  26,841 

For  individual  patients  .  48,155 

Certificates  awarded  to  persons  completing 
safety,  nursing  and  health,  and 

other  courses .  149,892 

Persons  completing  volunteer 

training  courses  .  14,098 


Financial  Assista 


Beginning  balance  7/1/76  (loans  oLLsLuMbtg)" 

Plus:  55,228  loans  made  this  year .  $9  ggg  Qgg 

4-092  giants  made  this  year .  383319 

59,320  loans  and  grants  s  ,,  . 

Less:  ending  balance  6/30/77  (loans  outs.andi  *  Subt°Ul .  S15'048’29° 


$  4,676,8 


10,371,402 


ling) 


Less:  loan  repayments** 

Net  cost  of  financial  assistance 


f-'\  .  , - - *  VaUSL 

Chapters  (through  Service  to  Military  FarMliesT 
National  (through  Services  to  the  Armed  Forces) 

Total 


4,532,430 

Subtotal .  $10,515,860 

. '  ’  '  '  ‘  ‘  ’  '  8,994,497 

.  $T52U63 

^Piudtuion-Net  Cost  of  Financial  Assistance 


SERVICE  AT  VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION  OFF,CES  (201 ,760  CASES  SERVED) 
- - C:astSeivi(:esPro_VHl(;d_ 


SI, 213, 431 
1,521,363 
$2,734,794 


Disability  compensation  and  pensions . 

Survivors  benefits  . 


23,184 
635 

Insurance  benefits 

SfiriaS'S.' " "  1,555 


■  manual  assistance  is  given  as  a  to™  1 
ment  is  expected.  K  3  3  f  rcPaymei 


Medical  care .  8,246 

®ther  federal  and  state  benefits .  10,868 

Applications  for  changes  in  military  records  4,789 

Total  .  219,948 


m  Can  be  mailc  without  hardsh 


ip;  otherwise  it  is  given  as  a  grant,  for  which  no  repay- 
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DISASTER  SERVICES 

(Summary  includes  data  from  preliminary  reports.) 

Number  of  disaster  relief  operations  . 

Families  given  individual  assistance . 

Expenditures  for  all  disaster  preparedness  and  relief  activities, 
including  foreign  disasters . 

•Includes  projections  for  nonreporting  chapters. 


36,934* 

86,776* 

$29,221,760 


Selected  Data  for  963  Disaster  Relief  Operations— Included  in  First  Two  Items  Above 
(In  general,  these  operations  required  national  expenditures.) 


Type  of 

Disaster 

Number 
of  Relief 

Chapters 
in  Relief 

Dwelling  Units 
Destroyed 
or  Damaged 

Persons 

Persons  Given 
Emergency 
Care2 

Families  Given 
Individual 
Assistance3 

Operation 

Operations’ 

Operations 

Killed 

Injured 

Hurricanes  and 
typhoons  . 

1 

23 

513 

2 

23 

51,148 

29 

Tornadoes  . 

37 

70 

3,531 

11 

369 

17,960 

725 

Other  storms  .  .  .  . 

24 

115 

2,768 

54 

187 

120,131 

4,370 

Floods  . 

58 

170 

39,523 

165 

1,469 

80,380 

23,869 

Fires  . 

800 

413 

11,324 

416 

1,092 

42,013 

6,718 

Explosions . 

12 

12 

214 

18 

97 

1,417 

80 

Transportation 
mishaps  . 

17 

17 

17 

168 

101 

2,977 

15 

All  other  . 

14 

12 

64 

11 

28 

5,702 

71 

Grand  total .  . 

963 

496  (net) 

57,954 

845 

3,366 

321,728 

35,877 

1Relief  operations  were  conducted  in  49  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

"Refers  to  persons  given  assistance  such  as  emergency  housing,  food,  clothing,  and  medical  care  immediately  following  disasters. 

"Refers  to  families  that  received  the  kind  of  help  needed  immediately  so  Lhat  they  could  resume  normal  living  in  their  own  or  alternate 
quarters.  This  aid  includes  food,  clothing,  essential  furnishings,  rent,  health  needs,  and  other  assistance. 


■  recruited  for 


BLOOD  PROGRAM 

Individuals  giving  blood  in  American  Red  Cross  regional  blood  prograi 

cooperating  community  blood  banks  . 

Chapters  participating  in  American  Red  Cross  regional  blood  programs  . 

Regional  blood  programs  in  operation . 

Units  of  blood  voluntarily  donated  in  these  regional  blood  programs'  . 

Hospitals  and  other  medical  facilities  provided  blood  and  blood  products  . 

Blood  Program  expense2  . . 

Amount  received  from  Blood  Program  products,  processing  fees,  U.S.  government  research  grants 

and  other  . 

‘Not  included  are  727,967  units  of  whole  blood  collected  by  18  nonprofit  community  blood  banks  with  the  active  assistance  of  6/  Red  Cross 

^addUion  to  the  expenses  of  $159,624,574,  approximately  $8278,359  was  expended  for  the  purchase  of  fixed  assets  during  the  year, 
which  were  capitalized  in  the  Land,  Building,  and  Equipment  Fund. 


3,752,378 

1,837 

57 

4,946,175 

4,136 

$159,624,574 

$168,661,111 


Units  of  Whole 


Blood  and  Blood  Products  Prepared  for  Medical  Use  by  Regional  BloodCemers* 


Whole  blood .  2,364,692 

Red  cells .  2,494,790 


Frozen  red  cells  ....  86,693 

Fresh  frozen  plasma  1,105,844 


Cryoprecipitate 

Platelet 

concentrates  .  . 


253,727 

1,100,762 


Fractionators  accepted  537,91 1  **  liters 
of  derivatives. 

Distribution  of  derivative  products  included— 

Serum  albumin,  25%  50ml .  637,166  vials 

Serum  albumin,  25%  100ml .  47,303  vials 

Plasma  protein  fraction,  5%  250ml  219,012  vials 


of  plasma  (including  128,828  liters  of  fresh  frozen  plasma)  for  preparation 


Antihemophilic  factor  concentrate 

Gamma  globulin  (2ml)  . 

Gamma  globulin  (10ml)  . 


34,659  vials 
26,399  vials 
26,250  vials 
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COMMUNITY  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  PROGRAMS 

HEALTH  IN  THE  HOME,  PREPARATION  FOR  PARENTHOOD,  AND  OTHER  HEALTH  TRAINING 

Nurses  (registered,  licensed  practical,  student)  serving  in  chapters  . 

Red  Cross  nurse  assignments  in  national  disaster  relic  opei.itions 


90,554 

741 


Course  and  Instructor  Activity  in  833  Chapters  and  Ovei  seas 


T ype  of  Course 

Number  of 
Courses 
Taught 

Certificates 

Awarded 

Instructor 

Authorizations 

Instructor 

Specialist 

Authorizations 

Health  in  the  Home . 

4,715 

101,873 

6,111 

45l" 

Preparation  for  Parenthood  . 

6,959 

189,144 

6,090 

453 

Mother's  Aide  . 

2,892 

63,259 

4,257 

— 

Cardiopulmonary  Resuscitation  (CPR) 

2,917 

32,592 

3,158 

165 

Providing  Health  Services  in  Disaster  . 

528 

12,526 

638 

189 

Parenting  . 

165 

2,368 

180 

42 

Vital  Signs  (Modules  I  and  II)  . 

736 

10,307 

1,709 

256 

Good  Grooming . 

521 

13,181 

1,311 

_ 

Chapter-developed  courses . 

3,496 

94,872 

2,794 

— 

VD  supplement . 

395 

17,717 

157 

— 

Total .  23,324  537,839  26,405  1,556 


Number  of  Individuals  Served  by  Chapter  Nursing  and  Health  Programs  Volunteers  (By  Type  of  Activity) 


Disaster  (chapter  operations  only)  .  131,057 

Aid  stations  .  1.153,536 


Blood-pressure  screening .  664,594 

Breast  self-examination  .  9  792 

Clinics  and  hospitals .  1,133  010 

Immunization  clinics .  7  7Qft  47a 


Sickle  cell  and  lead  testing 
Demonstrations 


Diabetes  testing  .  15,448 

Home  visits  .  10,903 

Health  fairs  .  453,707 

School  health .  590,199 

Health  counseling  .  36,097 

Hearing,  speech,  and  sight  clinics .  32,173 

Talks  to  groups .  229,396 

Other  .  338,754 


FIRST  AID,  SMALL  CRAFT,  WATER  SAFETY,  AND  ACCIDENT 

Certificates  of  Merit  awarded 

Persons  enrolled  in  Swim  and  Stay  Fit  programs  ' 

Safety  Programs  presentations  in  other  than  formal  class 
Certificates  of  Appreciation  awarded 

Service  medals  awarded  . 

Highway  first  aid  stations  .  . 

Mobile  units  .  . 

Emergency  aid  stations .  . 


PREVENTION  TRAINING 
instruction 


270 

42,783 

108,977 

3,820 

721 

1,032 

5,120 

9,657 


Cotnse  and  Instructor  Act 


Type  of  Course 

Chapters 

Conducting 

Courses 

Cardiopulmonary 

resuscitation  (CPR) 

Small  craft* 

Water  safety 

jyity  in  2,622  Chapters  and  Overseas 


Total 

•Includes  RowT^T Outboard  Boating,  Canoeing, 


Number  of 
Courses 

TT7L398 

43,464 

5,829 

308,405 

^175d)9<r 


Instructor 

Certificates  Instructor  Trainer 

Awarded  Authorizations  Authorizations 


and 


Sailing. 


1,673,493 

498,363 

59,598 

2,432,605 

T66T059” 


142,535 

34,485 

6,370 

160,807 

344,197 


5,386 

1,770 

628 

3,453 

lT237” 
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YOUTH  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

Youth  under  18  >'ears  of  :l8e  serving  in  any  Red  Cross  chapter  activity 
Students  involved  in  Red  Cross  programs  in  35,064  elementary  and  secondary  school's’  ’ 
Health  and  Safety  awards  given  to  students,  educators,  schools,  and  other  groups 
Attendance  at  chapter-  and  division-sponsored  leadership  centers,  workshops,  and  seminars 
Friendship  boxes,  kits,  and  school  chests  shipped  overseas  for  youth  and  schools 

*  Includes  projections  for  nonreporting  chapters. 


199,970* 

6,109,894* 

17,268* 

3,874 

42,501 


VOLUNTEER  PARTICIPATION* 

1,441,364  volunteers  served  their  communities  in  numerous  programs  as  shown  below.  The  sum  of  the  figures 
given  will  exceed  the  1,441,364  figure  because  some  volunteers  served  in  more  than  one  program. 


Number 

of 

Volunteers 


Board  of  directors  members .  60,817 

Disaster  Services .  62,043 

Service  to  Military  Families .  17,119 

Service  at  Military  Installations .  12,071 

Service  in  Military  Hospitals .  19,253 

Service  at  Veterans  Administration 

medical  facilities  .  9,218 

Blood  Program .  481,248 

Nursing  and  Health  Programs .  101,578 

Safety  Programs .  307,513 

Members  and  Funds  .  124,394 

Youth  Service  Programs  .  216,129 

Public  Relations  .  14,197 

Office  of  Volunteer  Personnel  .  16,272 

International  Services  .  5,403 


•Includes  projections  for  nonreporting  chapters. 


Number 

of 

Volunteers 


Beyond-the-chapter  volunteers  .  3,748 

Community  Volunteer  Programs 

Correctional  .  1,453 

Hospitals/clinics  .  112,267 

Nursing  homes .  34,663 

Child  day  care  .  2,965 

Transportation .  14,976 

Food  service  .  13,607 

Telephone  reassurance  .  4,835 

Friendly  visiting  .  6,916 

Rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped  ....  10,061 

Social  welfare .  15,208 

School  program  .  128,598 

Chapter  support .  84,362 


INTERNATIONAL  SERVICES 


National  societies  (Red  Cross,  Red  Crescent,  Red  Lion  and  Sun,  Magen  David  Adorn)  . 

Value  of  disaster  and  refugee  relief  and  program  development  assistance  provided  by  and  through 
the  American  Red  Cross  to  other  societies,  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  and  the 

International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross . 

Number  of  societies  assisted  . ■  ;  •  . . 

Requests  received  for  locating  persons  missing  because  of  war  or  civil  disturbance . 

Persons  located  through  American  Red  Cross  chapters . 

Persons  located  through  foreign  Red  Cross  societies . 


Foreign  societies  cooperating  in  the  location  service . .  •  . . 

American  Red  Cross  personnel  sent  on  assignment  to  assist  other 

organization  and  technical  advice  or  to  participate  in  international  Red  Cross  conterenc . 

or  seminars . . 

Foreign  visitors  who  studied  American  Red  Cross  methods  and  programs  . 

Countries  (and  the  International  Committee  and  the  League)  representet  . 

American  Red  Cross 'chapters  engaged  in  international  programs  ....  ■■■■  .; , ’nches’for’the’ 

Chapters  and  divisions  paired  with  various  foreign  Red  Cross  societies  and  then  branches  tor . 

exchange  of  ideas,  program  materials,  and  personnel  . 
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§2,637,360 

57 

5,743 

1,659 

824 

61 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT 

This  report  presents  tire  financial  statements  of  The 
American  National  Red  Cross  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1977. 

The  funding  plan  provides  for: 

1.  An  annual  campaign  for  members  and  funds  to  sup¬ 
port  the  operating  budgets  covering  the  services  of  the 
organization; 

2.  An  amount  available  for  unbudgeted  emergencies  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  current  unrestricted  fund  balance,  pend¬ 
ing  special  public  appeal  for  funds; 

3.  A  disaster  revolving  fund  available  for  use  when 
disaster  needs  require  expenditure  greater  than  the 
amount  provided  in  the  current  year's  budget; 

4.  A  blood  program  fund,  to  achieve  and  maintain  a 
financially  self-supporting  program,  in  which  are  re¬ 
corded  the  revenues,  expenses,  and  changes  in  fund 
balance  associated  with  blood  research  and  develop¬ 
ment,  and  operational  assistance  rendered  to  Regional 
Blood  Centers; 

5.  An  Endowment  Fund  from  which  only  the  income  is 
available  for  expenditures;  and 

6.  A  Land,  Building,  and  Equipment  Fund  for  fixed 
assets  and  for  contributions  restricted  by  donors  for 
their  acquisition. 

The  bylaws  state  that,  unless  otherwise  designated  by  the 
donor  or  directed  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  there  shall 
be  received  and  held  in  the  Endowment  Fund  all  monies 
derived  from  gifts  made  by  will,  trust,  or  similar  instru¬ 
ment,  except  such  portion  thereof  authorized  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  to  be  retained  by  the  chapters. 

Except  as  provided  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  all  sums 
received  from  any  sources,  except  funds  restricted  as  to 
put  pose  by  the  donors,  shall  be  held  in  the  current  unre¬ 
stricted  fund  of  the  corporation,  including: 

1.  Membership  dues,  contributions,  gifts,  and  donations; 

2.  Income  derived  from  the  Endowment  Fund,  unless  a 
contrary  use  is  designated;  and 

3.  All  other  income. 

Funds  testricted  as  to  purpose  by  the  donors  are  accepted 
only  when  such  purposes  are  within  the  scope  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  s  program.  They  are  carried  as  a  part  of  cur¬ 
rent  funds  (except  those  restricted  for  acquisition  of  fixed 
assets)  but  are  separately  accounted  for  through  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  specific  restricted  accounts  and  are  appropri¬ 
ated  only  for  the  purpose  designated  by  the  donor. 


ANNUAL  AUDIT 

Federal  statutes  require  that  "the  said  American  National 
Red  Cross  shall  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  first  day 
of  July  of  each  year  make  and  transmit  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  a  report  of  its  proceedings  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth  next  preceding,  including  a  full. 


complete,  and  itemized  report  of  receipts  and  expendi¬ 
tures  of  whatever  kind,  which  report  shall  be  duly  audited 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  a  copy  of  said  report 
shall  be  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  Department  of 
Defense."  In  addition  to  this  recurring  audit,  the  Red 
Cross  annually  engages  a  nationally  recognized  inde¬ 
pendent  firm  of  certified  public  accountants  to  audit  the 
accounts  of  the  national  organization.  The  financial  rec¬ 
ords  of  each  chapter  are  also  audited  each  year  as  of 
June  30,  and,  whenever  possible,  the  chapter  audit  is 
made  by  a  certified  or  other  competent  public  accountant 
of  recognized  standing. 

Annually  the  Board  of  Governors  appoints  an  Audit 
Committee,  consisting  of  seven  members  of  the  Board, 
to  review  with  the  auditors  the  scope  and  results  of  their 
examinations.  In  addition,  with  respect  to  deliberations 
of  the  Audit  Committee  concerning  the  Endowment  Fund 
or  the  Retirement  System  of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross,  the  membership  of  the  Committee  shall  also  in¬ 
clude  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  respective 
fund  designated  by  its  chairman. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 

The  financial  statements  on  pages  17  through  19  imme¬ 
diately  following  present  the  unaudited  statement  of  sup¬ 
port,  revenue,  and  expenses  of  the  American  National 
Red  Cross,  including  the  chapters.  The  amounts  shown 
are  approximate  for  the  reason  that  the  audit  reports  of 
all  chapters  had  not  been  received  when  the  report  was 
released  for  printing.  On  pages  20  through  29  are  pre¬ 
sented  the  audited  balance  sheets  and  the  related  state¬ 
ments  of  support,  revenue,  and  expenses  and  changes  in 
fund  balances  and  of  functional  expenses  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross,  excluding  chapters,  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1977,  accompanied  by  the  opinion  of  Haskins  & 
Sells,  Certified  Public  Accountants. 


In  reviewing  the  statement  of  functional  expenses,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  American  National  Red  Cross 
is  a  voluntary  service  organization.  The  services  are  of  a 
personal  nature  performed  primarily  by  volunteers,  who 
receive  no  compensation,  with  the  support  of  profes¬ 
sional  and  administrative  staff.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1977,  approximately  1,441,000  volunteers  pro¬ 
vided  service  through  the  Red  Cross  to  men,  women,  and 
children  throughout  the  country.  Over  3,752,000  persons 
voluntarily  donated  blood  to  Red  Cross  regional  blood 
programs  and  cooperating  community  blood  banks  Ap¬ 
proximately  6,110,000  young  people  of  school  age  were 
involved  in  Red  Cross  activities  within  their  schools  or 
under  the  supervision  of  their  schools.  Obviously,  there 
is  no  objective  basis  for  measuring  the  value  of  these 
voluntarily  donated  services,  and  the  American  National 
Red  Cross  accordingly  does  not  place  a  monetary  value 
on  volunteer  services  in  its  financial  statements.  There¬ 
fore,  the  statement  of  functional  expenses  represents 
essentially  only  the  administrative  costs  that  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  significant  volunteer  efforts  of  far  greater  value 
to  the  American  people. 
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COMBINED  STATEMENT  OF  SUPPORT,  REVENUE 
AND  EXPENSES  AND  FUND  TRANSFEFIS  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS 

INCLUDING  3,128  CHAPTERS.  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1 977 


LAND 

BUILDING 

AND 


PUBLIC  SUPPORT  AND  REVENUE: 

CURRENT  FUNDS 
Unrestricted  Restricted 

EQUIPMENT 

FUND 

ENDOWMENT 

FUND 

TOTAL 
ALL  FUNDS 

PUBLIC  SUPPORT: 

Contributions: 

From  1976  fund  campaign . 

For  disaster  relief  operations . 

For  Red  Cross  youth  fund . 

From  other  sources . 

Legacies  and  bequests  .  .  . 

S135.413.525 

7,227.939 

5.895.357 

S  3,943.916 
649,085 
1.240.869 
765.499 

S  2.208.077 
562.810 

S2.323.674 

5135,413,525 

3,943,916 

649,085 

10.676.885 

9.547.340 

Total  public  support . 

148.536.821 

6,599,369 

2.770,887 

2,323.674 

160.230.751 

REVENUE: 

Income  from  endowment  funds . 

Income  earned  on  current  fund  and  plant  fund  securities.*.  .  . 
Blood  program  products,  U.S.  Government  research 

grants,  and  other . 

Other  government  and  private  foundation  grants  .  . 

Gain  on  sale  of  fixed  assets  and  securities . 

Other . 

4,053,499 

6,699,701 

167,429,847 

179.701 

3.940.694 

35,942 

290,445 

1,184.931 

3,231.216 

329.880 

138,971 

46,333 

223.557 

1,596,189 

1,051 

4.089.441 

7.129.117 

168,661,111 

3,634,474 

1.596.189 

4.271.625 

Total  revenue . 

Total  support  and  revenue  .  . 

182,303,442 

330,840.263 

5.072.414 

11.671.783 

2,005.050 

4.775.937 

1.051 

2.324.725 

189.381.957 

5349.612.708 

EXPENSES: 

PROGRAM  SERVICES: 

Sendees  to  the  members  of  the  armed  forces,  veterans, 

and  their  families . 

Disaster  services  . 

Blood  program  . 

Community  health  and  safety  programs: 

Health  in  the  home,  preparation  for  parenthood, 

mother’s  aide,  and  other  health  training . 

First  aid,  small  craft,  water  safety,  and  accident 

prevention  training . 

Youth  service  programs . 

Community  volunteer  programs . 

International  services  . 

Service  and  assistance  to  chapters,  including  division  functions 

44.941.879 

23.560,704 

154.960.913 

5,108.145 

13.161,690 

4.227,012 

10.238,692 

1 ,700.601 
8,721,936 

431.683 

5.135.061 

1 ,329,099 

435,146 

416.929 
691 .447 

1 .787,569 
7.087 

1 .054.820 
525,995 
3.334.562 

207.181 

541.789 

160.506 

935.796 

13.868 

7.818 

46.428.382 

29.221.760 

159.624.574 

5.750.472 

14.120.408 

5.078.965 

12.962,057 

1,721,556 

8.729,754 

283,637.928 

266.621.572 

10,234.021 

6.782.335 

SUPPORTING  SERVICES: 

Membership  and  fund  raising . 

5.343,757 

21.862.106 

119,919 

117,353 

297.858 

616.807 

5.761.534 
22.596.266 
28.357.800 
S3 11.995.728 

Total  supporting  services . 

27.205.863 

237.272 

914.665 

7  697  000 

Total  expenses . 

Transfers  between  funds . 

Transfers  (to)  from: 

Disaster  revolving  fund  (NHQ)  . 

Blood  program  fund  (designated) . 

EXCESS  OF  PUBLIC  SUPPORT  AND  REVENUE  OVER 
EXPENSES,  AFTER  TRANSFERS . 

293.827.435 

(13,560,189) 

(3,650.000) 

(13,599,523) 

(30,016) 

13.594,630 

(4,425) 

$6,203,116 

SI. 170.474 

$10,673.567 

$2,320,300 
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COMBINED  STATEMENT  OF 

FUNCTIONAL  EXPENSES  OF 

THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS 

INCLUDING  3,128  CHAPTERS 


SERVICES  TO 
MEMBERS  OF 
ARMED  FORCES 


PROGRAM  SERVICES 

COMMUNITY  HEALTH 
AND  SAFETY 


VETERANS 
AND  THEIR 
FAMILIES 

DISASTER 

SERVICES 

BLOOD 

PROGRAM 

NURSING 
AND  HEALTH 
PROGRAMS 

SAFETY 

PROGRAMS 

YOUTH 

SERVICE 

PROGRAMS 

Salaries  and  wages 

$30,273,443 

$  5,482,138 

$  72,774,003 

$3,551,874 

$  8,129,215 

$2,890,290 

Employee  benefits . 

5,114,581 

822,532 

10,122,992 

509,912 

1,182,451 

428.906 

Total  salaries  and 
employee  benefits 

35,388,024 

6,304,670 

82,896,995 

4,061,786 

9,311,666 

3,319,196 

Travel  and  maintenance  .... 

1,119,251 

922,788 

4,650,429 

197,982 

687,213 

258,957 

Equipment— repair, 
maintenance,  and  rental  .... 

550,751 

431,608 

3,285,689 

105,588 

450,183 

89,825 

Supplies  and  materials  . 

594,536 

402,900 

39,675,511 

216,213 

1,132,177 

358,366 

Contractual  services— telephone, 
postage,  printing,  occupancy, 
and  professional  services  .... 

4,625,067 

1,519,658 

13,822,520 

940,710 

1,912,673 

669,906 

Financial  and  material 
assistance  .  .  . 

3,095,933 

19,114,141 

1,109,354 

21,012 

84,707 

222,209 

Cost  of  blood  products 

10,849,514 

Total  expenses  before 
depreciation  . 

45,373,562 

28,695,765 

156,290,012 

5,543,291 

13,578,619 

4,918,459 

Depreciation  of  buildings 
and  equipment 

1,054,820 

525,995 

3,334,562 

207,181 

541,789 

160,506 

- - 

- - - 

Total  expenses  .  . 

$46,428,382 

$29,221,760 

$159,624,574 

$5,750,472 

$14,120,408 

$5,078,965 
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UNAUDITED 


FOR  TRIE  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30, 1977 


SUPPORTING  SERVICES 

SERVICE  AND 
ASSISTANCE 


COMMUNITY 

VOLUNTEER 

PROGRAMS 

INTER 

NATIONAL 

SERVICES 

INCLUDING 

DIVISION 

FUNCTIONS 

TOTAL 

MEMBERSHIP 
AND  FUND 
RAISING 

MANAGEMENT 

AND 

GENERAL 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

EXPENSES 

$  6,520.305 

.$  416,948 

$4,811,560 

$134,849,776 

$2,242,218 

$14,114,631 

$16,356,849 

$151,206,625 

974,160 

39,338 

1,124,587 

20,319,459 

334,771 

2,252,036 

2,586,807 

22,906,266 

7,494,465 

456,286 

5,936,147 

155.169,235 

2,576,989 

16,366,667 

18,943,656 

174,112,891 

975.259 

26,009 

1,025,951 

9,863,839 

229,124 

935,674 

1,164,798 

11,028,637 

353.078 

11,411 

22,609 

5,300,742 

111,957 

370,909 

482,866 

5,783,608 

832.974 

25,267 

142,384 

43,380,328 

359,429 

613,123 

972,552 

44,352,880 

2.099,046 

111,204 

1,594,845 

27,295,629 

2,258,200 

3,552,489 

5,810,689 

33,106,318 

271.439 

1,077,511 

24,996,306 

110,007 

140,597 

250,604 

25,246,910 

10,849,514 

10,849.514 

12,026,261 

1,707,688 

8,721,936 

276,855,593 

5,645,706 

21,979,459 

27,625,165 

304,480,758 

935,796 

13,868 

7,818 

6,782,335 

115,828 

616,807 

732,635 

7,514,970 

$12,962,057 

$1,721,556 

$8,729,754 

$283,637,928 

$5,761,534 

$22,596,266 

$28,357,800 

$311,995,728 
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AUDITORS’  OPINION 


HASKINS  a  SELLS 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS  l|0|  FIFTEENTH  STREET  NW. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  20005 


The  American  National  Red  Cross 

We  have  examined  the  balance  sheets  (not  including  assets 
and  liabilities  of  Chapters)  of  The  American  National  Red  Cross  as 
of  June  30,  1977  and  the  related  statements  of  support,  revenue  and 
expenses  and  changes  in  fund  balances  and  of  functional  expenses 
(not  including  support,  revenue  and  expenses  of  Chapters)  for  the 
year  then  ended.  Our  examination  was  made  in  acconiance  with  gener- 
?0iLaCpeSed  audltl(lg  standards  and,  accordingly,  included  such 

0  . a  acsounting  records  and  such  other  auditing  procedures 

as  we  considered  necessary  in  the  circumstances. 

Endowment  +  n  Nate  4  cer>tain  donations  included  as 

CsS eXpreSSly  restricted  by  the  donors  and 

inciS  is  prinoipiea-  sh°uid  be 

cussed  in  tL°pLcS^nparagraphf°suchefiffeCtST  °f  the  matter  diS" 
fairly  the  financial  position  of  the  Cor^nSa?C1  statements  present 
and  the  results  of  its  operations  and  ^  °n  at  JUne  30 '  1977 
the  year  then  ended,  in  Conformity  Cith^63  FunA  balances  for 
principles  which,  except  for  the  L  ge^erally  accepted  accounting 
method  of  accounting  for  hi  ^  ange-’  with  which  we  concur,  in  the 
Bote  3  to  the  finanSiai  sSiSeSETS  lnyent°*<»  as  described  in 
sistent  with  that  of  the  preceding5  year6  deen  aPPli-ed  on  a  basis  con- 


September  27  1977 
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STATEMENT  OF  SUPPORT,  REVENUE,  AND 
EXPENSES  AND  CPIANGES  IN  FUND  BALANCES 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30, 1977 

NOT  INCLUDING  SUPPORT,  REVENUE,  AND  EXPENSES  OF  CHAPTERS 


PUBLIC  SUPPORT  AND  REVENUE: 

PUBLIC  SUPPORT: 

Contributions: 

1976  fund  campaign . 

For  disaster  relief  operations . 

For  Red  Cross  youth  fund . 

For  other  restricted  funds  and  property  acquisitions 

Legacies  and  bequests . 

Total  public  support . 


REVENUE: 

Income  from  endowment  funds . 

Interest  earned  on  current  fund  securities . 

Blood  program  products,  U.S.  Government  research 

grants,  and  other . 

Other  U.S.  Government  contracts  and  grants . 

Gain  on  sale  of  fixed  assets . 

Other  . 

Total  revenue  . 

Total  support  and  revenue 


EXPENSES: 

PROGRAM  SERVICES: 

Services  to  the  members  of  the  armed  forces,  veterans  and 

their  families . 

Disaster  services . 

Blood  program  (includes  direct  costs  of  blood  program 

products  of  $19,926,181)  . 

Community  health  and  safety  programs: 

Health  in  the  home,  preparation  for  parenthood, 

mother’s  aide,  and  other  health  training . 

First  aid,  small  craft,  water  safety  and  accident 

prevention  training  . 

Youth  service  programs  (net  of  subscriptions  received  from 

chapters  for  Red  Cross  youth  periodicals  of  $170,179)  . 

Community  volunteer  programs . 

International  services  . 

Service  and  assistance  to  chapters,  including  division  functions  . 

Total  program  services . 

SUPPORTING  SERVICES: 

Membership  and  fund  raising . 

Management  and  general  . 

Total  supporting  services . 

Total  expenses . 

EXCESS  (DEFICIENCY)  OF  PUBLIC  SUPPORT  AND 
REVENUE  OVER  EXPENSES  (which,  as  to  the  current 
unrestricted  fund,  includes  $3,650,000  designated  for  the 
disaster  revolving  fund,  Note  7,  and  $6,502,738  designated  for 
blood  program  operations,  Note  3)  . 

OTHER  CHANGES  IN  FUND  BALANCES: 

Property  and  equipment  acquisitions  from  current  funds 

(including  payment  of  $32,190  on  mortgage  payable)  . 

Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  equipment  .  .  .  . . 

Proceeds  from  redemption  of  units  as  specified  by  donor . 

Adjustments  relating  to  blood  program  accounting  changes  as 

described  in  Note  3 . .  •  . . 

Reversal  of  unrealized  loss  provisions  not  required  on 
endowment  pool  transfers . 

FUND  BALANCES,  BEGINNING  OF  YEAR  . 

FUND  BALANCES,  END  OF  YEAR  (Note  2)  . 

SEE  NOTES  TO  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS. 


LAND 


BUILDING 

AND 


CURRENT 

Unrestricted 

FUNDS 

Restricted 

EQUIPMENT 

FUND 

ENDOWMENT 

FUND 

TOTAL 
ALL  FUNDS 

$55,694,559 

$3,943,916 

36,056 

193.183 

$  15,851 

.$  2,258.261 

S  56,094.559 
3.943,916 
36.056 
209,034 
2.258.261 

56,694,559 

4,173,155 

15,851 

2.258.261 

63.141.826 

3,925,606 

1,978,268 

35.942 

2,600 

3,961,548 

1 ,980,868 

34,686.453 

1,587,993 

1 ,068,360 
344,209 

335,906 

1,051 

35,754,813 

344,209 

335.906 

1,589,044 

42,178,320 

1,451,111 

335,906 

1,051 

43,966,388 

98.872,879 

5,624,266 

351,757 

2,259,312 

$107,108,214 

23,005.479 

12,819.140 

79.035 

4.722,311 

468.681 

146,989 

23,553,195 

17.688.4-10 

28,183,715 

1 ,044.450 

228,878 

29,457.043 

725.503 

4.568 

2.974 

733,045 

1,595,931 

106.561 

2.967 

1,705,459 

476.752 

940,651 

1,546,420 

9,253.649 

78,547.240 

62.019 

4.829 

3.658 

RL027  431 

2,609 

5,593 

599 

7.818 

867.108 

541.380 

951.073 

1 .550.677 
9.261.467 
85,441.779 

1.391,918 

4.900.058 

6.291.976 

84,839,216 

14,033.663 

103.917 

22.488 

126.405 

7,453,836 

3.397 

45.347 

48.744 

915.852 

1 ,499.232 
4.967.893 
6.467,125 

S  91,908.904 

(529.570) 

(564,095) 

2,259.312 

(2.557.272) 

519.-106 

3.890 

(30,551) 

535 

2.587.823 

(519.406) 

(4.425) 

8,395,652 

34.738,813 

$55,134,152 

1.443,970 
$  884.384 

5.467,541 

$6,971,863 

790,729 

70.859.637 

S73.905.253 
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STATEMENT  OF  FUNCTIONAL  EXPENSES 

NOT  INCLUDING  EXPENSES  OF  CFIAPTERS 


- - 

PROGRAM  SERVICES 

— 

SERVICES  TO 
MEMBERS  OF 
ARMED  FORCES 
VETERANS 
AND  THEIR 
FAMILIES 

DISASTER 

SERVICES 

BLOOD 

PROGRAM 

COMMUNITY  HEALTH 

AND  SAFETY 

youth 

SERVICE 

PROGRAMS 

NURSING 
AND  FIEALTH 
PROGRAMS 

SAFETY 

PROGRAMS 

Salaries  and  wages . 

516,1 19,898 

$  2,147,336 

$  4,006,172 

5500,292 

S  979,787 

3324,528 

Employee  benefits  . 

3,063,989 

322,893 

805,423 

62,283 

149,228 

42,284 

Total  salaries  and 

employee  benefits . 

19,183,887 

2,470,229 

4,811,595 

562,575 

1,129,015 

366,812 

Travel  and  maintenance  .  .  . 

740,337 

690,398 

410,294 

43,959 

307,177 

39,286 

Equipment— repair, 

maintenance,  and  rental 

305,571 

199,218 

232,611 

9,324 

22,642 

6,350 

Supplies  and  materials 

104,177 

112,412 

620,702 

18,871 

39,573 

11,285 

Contractual  services— telephone, 

postage,  printing,  occupancy,  and 

professional  services 

1,036,530 

648,194 

2,710,175 

93,583 

202,511 

111,941 

Financial  and  material 

assistance 

1,714,012 

13,421,000 

516,607 

1,759 

1,574 

3,097 

Cost  of  blood  products 

(Note  3)  . 

— 

19,926,181 

_ 

Total  expenses  before 

depreciation 

23,084,514 

17,541,451 

29,228,165 

730,071 

1,702,492 

538,771 

Elepreciation  of  buildings 

and  equipment 

468,681 

146,989 

_ 228,878 

2,974 

2,967 

^609 

Total  expenses 

123^553^195 

117,688,440 

129,457,043 

1733,045 

11,705,459 

J54L380 

SEE  NOTES  TO  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS. 
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FOR  TRIE  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30, 1977 


-SUPPORTING  SERVICES 

SERVICE  AND 
ASSISTANCE 


COMMUNITY 

VOLUNTEER 

PROGRAMS 

INTER 

NATIONAL 

SERVICES 

INCLUDING 

DIVISION 

FUNCTIONS 

TOTAL, 

MEMBERSHIP 
AND  FUND 
RAISING 

MANAGEMENT 

AND 

GENERAL 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

EXPENSES 

5636,410 

5  341,926 

,$4,811,560 

$29,867,909 

$  816.721 

$3,177,225 

$3,993,946 

$33,861,855 

98,779 

29,566 

1,124,587 

5,699,032 

120,508 

564,058 

684,566 

6,383,598 

735,189 

371,492 

5,936,147 

35,566,941 

937,229 

3,741,283 

4,678,512 

40,245,453 

55,554 

18,129 

1,025,951 

3,331,085 

131,852 

315,601 

447,453 

3,778,538 

9,574 

9,677 

22,609 

817,576 

14,918 

26,424 

41,342 

858,918 

12,996 

15,495 

142,384 

1,077,895 

44,504 

27,498 

72,002 

1,149,897 

126,667 

87,878 

1,594,478 

6,611,957 

364,457 

722,816 

1,087,273 

7,699,230 

5,500 

1,047,407 

532,080 

17,243,036 

2,875 

88,924 

91,799 

17,334,835 

19,926,181 

19,926,181 

945,480 

1,550,078 

9,253,649 

84,574,671 

1,495,835 

4,922,546 

6,418,381 

90,993.052 

5,593 

$951,073 

599 

$1,550,677 

7,818 

$9,261,467 

867,108 

$85,441,779 

3,397 

45,347 

48,744 

915,852 

$1,499,232 

$4,967,893 

$6,467,125 

$91,908,904 

SEE  NOTES  TO  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS. 
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BALANCE  SHEETS,  JUNE  30, 1977  AND  1976 

NOT  INCLUDING  ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  OF  CHAPTERS 


ASSETS 


1977  1976 


CURRENT  FUNDS 
UNRESTRICTED 

Cash  (includes  $300,144  in  1977  and  $374,886  in  1976  with  domestic 

and  foreign  area  offices  and  field  directors)  . 

United  States  Government  and  commercial  securities— at  cost  (approximate 

quoted  market  value  at  June  30,  1977,  $38,277,813)  . 

Receivables: 

Estimated  amount  due  from  chapters  for  current  fund  campaign 

(1977— approximately  $1 1,635,000  collected  to  September  27)  . 

Other  . 

Due  from  endowment  funds— income  for  quarter  ended  June  30 . 

Servicemen's  loans— less  allowance  for  doubtful  loans  of  $600,000  . 

Inventories— at  cost: 

Blood  plasma,  derivatives,  and  supplies  (Note  3)  . 

Other  supplies  inventory . 

Travel  and  other  advances  to  employees . 

Advances  to  chapters— principally  for  acquisition  and  improvements 

of  land  and  buildings— long-term . 

Miscellaneous  assets . 

Total . 

RESTRICTED 

Due  from  current  funds— unrestricted 


$  224,325 

$  287,668 

37,978,212 

37,276,657 

36,800,000 

16,862,018 

1,081,752 

4,532,430 

34,975,000 

13,795,628 

904,253 

4,676,888 

16,217,597 

2,919,807 

353,971 

10,716,393 

2,404,327 

437,336 

2,627,931 

225,118 

2,877,965 

2,141 

$119,823,161 

$108,354,256 

$884,384 

$1,443,970 

Total . 

LAND,  BUILDING,  AND  EQUIPMENT  FUND 

Land  . 

Buildings  and  improvements 
Major  equipment . 

Total  . 

Accumulated  depreciation 

Total . 

ENDOWMENT  FUNDS 

Invested  in  "American  National  Red  Cross  Endowment  and 
Other  Invested  Funds  —at  cost  (approximate  quoted 
market  value  at  June  30,  1977  $81 ,053,944) 

Due  from  "American  National  Red  Cross  Endowment  and  Other 
Invested  Funds"-income  for  quarter  ended  June  30 
Due  from  current  funds— unrestricted 
Total . 

SEE  NOTES  TO  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS. 


$884,384 


$  565,722 

6,522,423 
4.409,196 

TL49T341 

(4,525,478) 
$  6,971,863 


$72,960,673 

1.081,752 

944,580 

$744)874)05 


$1,443,970 


$  377,456 

5,500,255 
4,050,699 

9,928,410 
(4,428,679) 
$  5,499,731 


$70,439,178 

904,253 

420,459 

$71,763,890 
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LIABILITIES  AND  FUND  BALANCES 

CURRENT  FUNDS 
UNRESTRICTED 

Accounts  payable  and  other  current  commitments . 

Disaster  relief  commitments  outstanding  (Note  6)  . 

Due  to  “American  National  Red  Cross  Endowment  and  Other 
Invested  Funds”— chapter  legacies  and  other  funds 

Due  to  endowment  funds  (see  below)  . 

Due  to  current  funds— restricted . 

Total  liabilities  . 

Deferred  income— funds  received  or  receivable  from  current  fund  campaign 
Fund  balances: 

Designated  by  Board  of  Governors  for: 

Disaster  revolving  fund  (Note  7)  . 

Blood  program  operations  (Note  3)  . 

Undesignated  fund  balance . 

Total  fund  balance  (Note  2)  . 


Total . 

RESTRICTED 

Fund  balances: 

Services  to  the  members  of  the  armed  forces,  veterans,  and  their  families 

Disaster  services  . 

Blood  program . 

Community  health  and  safety  programs . 

Youth  service  programs . 

Community  volunteer  programs  . 

Management  and  general  . 

Total . 

LAND,  BUILDING,  AND  EQUIPMENT  FUND 

Mortgage  payable— 6%  due  1977  . 

Fund  balance— expended  . 


Total . 

ENDOWMENT  FUNDS 

Due  to  current  funds— unrestricted— income  for  quarter  ended  June  30 
Fund  balances: 

Restricted  by  donor  . 

Designated  under  bylaws  of  Corporation- 

legacies  and  bequests  (Note  4)  . 

Total  fund  balance . 

Total . 


1977 

1976 

$  7,320,832 
2,286,055 

$  11,569,020 
7,454,678 

92,816 

944,580 

884,384 

49,332 

420,459 

1,443,970 

11,528,667 

20,937,459 

53,160,342 

52,677,984 

3,650,000 

17,437,547 

34,046,605 

5,204,400 

29,534,413 

55,134,152 

34,738,813 

$119,823,161 

$108,354,256 

$  36 

771,634 
5,111 
20,161 
33,655 
9,720 
44,067 

$884,384 

$  36 

1,303,428 
11,752 
17,590 
55,756 
6,230 
49,178 

$1,443,970 

$6,971,863 

$  32,190 

5,467,541 

~~  $6,971,863 

$5,499,731 

$  1,081,752 

$  904,253 

14,408,038 

14,132,856 

59,497,215 

56,726,781 

_ 73,905,253 

70,859,637 

$74,987,005 

$71,763,890 
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NOTES  TO  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 


1  SUMMARYOFSIGNIFICANT  ACCOUNTING  POLICIES 


The  accompanying  financial  statements  do  not  include 
the  financial  position  and  operating  results  of  American 
National  Red  Cross  local  chapters,  each  of  which  has  its 
own  Board  of  Directors  and  maintains  its  own  separate 
accounts.  Contributions  are  received  primarily  by  the 
local  chapters  and  are  shared  with  the  national  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Land,  buildings,  and  equipment  having  a  unit  value  in 
excess  of  $500  and  a  useful  life  of  two  or  more  years  are 
capitalized  at  cost;  donated  assets  are  capitalized  at  the 
fair  market  value  at  date  of  receipt.  Depreciation  is  com¬ 
puted  using  the  straight-line  method  over  the  estimated 
useful  lives  of  the  assets.  The  Corporation  follows  the 
practice  of  writing  oft  assets  when  they  are  fully  depre¬ 
ciated. 

Investments  shown  in  the  Current  Unrestricted  Fund  are 
recorded  at  cost,  or  if  contributed,  at  quoted  market  value 
on  the  date  received.  The  quoted  market  value  at  [une  30, 
1977  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  balance  sheet. 

The  investment  in  the  American  National  Red  Cross  En¬ 
dowment  and  Other  Invested  Funds  is  recorded  at  cost. 
Cost  lepresents  the  purchase  price  of  participating  unit 
shares  based  upon  the  aggregate  value  of  the  Funds  as 
determined  by  the  custodian  at  the  quarterly  valuation 
date  on  or  preceding  the  acquisition  date.  Realized  gains 
and  losses  are  not  distributed  by  the  Funds  and  are  not 


recognized  by  the  Corporation  unless  a  withdrawal  ' 
made  in  accordance  with  donor  instructions.  The  quoted 
market  value  of  the  investment  in  the  Funds  is  shown  ' 
the  accompanying  balance  sheet. 

Inventories  purchased  for  transfer  to  chapters,  free  dis 
tribution  to  the  armed  forces,  and  for  the  operation  of  the 
blood  program  are  valued  at  actual  cost  except  for  blood 
plasma  and  derivatives  which  are  valued  at  standard  cost 
(which  approximates  actual  cost) . 

All  contributions  are  considered  available  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  programs  of  the  Corporation  unless  specifically  re¬ 
stricted  by  the  donor.  The  accounting  treatment  for  funds 
derived  from  gifts  under  wills,  trusts,  and  similar  instru¬ 
ments  is  explained  in  Note  4. 

No  amounts  have  been  reported  in  the  financial  state¬ 
ments  for  donated  services  or  donated  materials  because 
no  objective  basis  is  available  to  measure  the  value  of  such 
services  or  materials.  Donated  materials,  except  in  con¬ 
nection  with  disaster  relief  operations,  are  not  significant 
but  a  substantial  number  of  volunteers  donate  significant 
amounts  of  their  time  in  the  organization's  program 
services  and  in  its  fund  raising  campaigns. 

Deferred  income  represents  fund  campaign  contributions 
received  or  receivable  for  fiscal  year  1978  operations. 


2  AVAILABILITY  OF  FUNDS  FOR  UNBUDGETED  EMERGENCIES 

1  he  current  unrestricted  fund  balance  used  for  r> 

operations  through  investments  in  g  Program  operations  of  $17,437,547  and  the  disaster  re¬ 
comprised  of  the  undesignated  /  '  "g,assels  15  vljjving  fund  of  $3,650,000.  Of  these  balances,  $10,013,384 

$34,046,605  and  the  designated  fund  balances  for^BIood  folhlws^'*6  for  unbudgeted  emergencies  determined  as 

Current  unrestricted  fund  balance . 

Funds  utilized  for  financing  operations  thrnnn-i  •  . 

Operating  advances  and  other  assets  ^  lnvestment  in  operating  assets; 

Accounts  receivable  (excluding  current  fund  Van'  "• . 

Inventories  .  8  U  1  nd  campaign  receivables) 

Advances  to  chapters  . . 

Servicemen’s  loans  (net) 

Total . 

Balance  available  for  unbudgeted  emer. 


rgencies. 


$55434452 

879,233 

17,943,770 

19,137,404 

2,627,931 

4,532,430 

V542R768 

$lft0lT384 


GotnSmaSd^mS^i^  W 

balance  at  June  30,  1977  of  $224,325^^  ^ 


advances  held  bv  domestic  and  foreign  area  offices 
field  directors. 


and 
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The  remaining  United  States  Government  and  com¬ 
mercial  securities  of  $27,964,828  at  June  SO,  1977  are  re- 

Deferred  income  collected . 

Liquidation  of  liabilities . 

Restricted  purpose  funds . 

Total . 

When  considered  in  relation  to  total  Current  Unrestricted 
Fund  expenditures  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1977  of 
$84,839,216,  the  available  fund  balance  of  $10,013,384  is 
the  equivalent  of  approximately  six  weeks  of  operating 
expenditures.  The  Board  of  Governors  regards  a  three 


q wired  to  finance  the  followi 
potation: 


ng  obligations  of  the  Cor- 


.  $16,360,342 

.  10,720,102 

.  884,384 

.  $27,964,828 

month  operating  balance  as  relatively  small;  consequently 
the  balance  available  is  considered  to  be  inadequate  to 
finance  the  possible  increased  expenditures  which  might 
be  necessary  due  to  events  beyond  the  control  of  the 
organization. 


3.  BLOOD  PROGRAM  OPERATIONS 

In  view  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Blood  Program,  the 
Board  of  Governors  approved  certain  accounting  changes 
which  were  implemented  during  fiscal  year  1977. 

These  changes  consisted  of  the  recognition  of  in-process 
blood  inventory  held  by  fractionators  and  the  adoption  of 
standard  costs  for  pricing  the  blood  inventory  resulting  in 
an  increase  in  beginning  inventory  of  $4,511,161.  Also 
purchase  commitments  of  $3,884,491  established  at  June 
30,  1976  in  connection  with  future  processing  costs  of  in¬ 
ventory  were  eliminated  from  the  balance  sheet.  These 


changes  increase  the  Current  Unrestricted  Fund  Balance 
by  $8,395,652  in  fiscal  1977.  It  was  not  practicable  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  effect  of  these  changes  on  fiscal  1977’s  operations. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  balance  sheet  of  the 
national  organization  at  June  30,  1977,  and  the  assets, 
liabilities  and  fund  balance  of  the  Blood  Program  in¬ 
cluded  therein,  together  with  the  comparable  amounts  at 
June  30,  1976  before  giving  effect  to  the  aforementioned 
accounting  changes: 


ASSETS 

Cash  and  other  assets  . 

Securities . 

Receivables: 

Current  fund  campaign  . 

Other . 

Inventories  (at  cost)  . 

Advances  to  chapters . 

Servicemen’s  loans  (net) . 

Total . 


LIABILITIES  AND  FUND  BALANCES 

Accounts  payable  and  other  commitments . 

Due  to  other  funds . 

Due  to  current  unrestricted  fund  (by  the  Blood  Program) 

Total . 

Deferred  income . 

Fund  balances  . 

Total  . 


-  JUNE 
TOTAL 


$  803,414 

37,978,212 


i,  1977  - 
BLOOD 
PROGRAM 


JUNE  30,  1976 
BLOOD 
PROGRAM 


36,800,000 
17,943,770 
19,137,404 
2,627,931 
4,532,430 
$TTl  9,823,161 


$  9,606,887 
1,921,780 


11,528,667 
53.160,342 
55,134,152 
$1 1 9,823, 16J 


$  6,318,632 
16,217,597 


$22,536,229 


$  2,882,769 

2,215,913 

53198,682 

1L43L547 

$22,536,229 


S  2,148,904 
10,716,393 


$12,865,297 


$  7,660,897 


7,660.897 


5.204,400 

$12,865,297 


The  fund  balance  of  $17,437,547  has  been  invested  sub¬ 
stantially  in  inventories  at  June  30,  1977  and  assuming 


full  collection  of  receivables  only  $1,219,950  would  be 
available  to  increase  such  inventories. 
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The  net  assets  of  the  Blood  Program 
in  fiscal  1977  as  indicated  below: 


increased  $6,053,408 


Total  assets . . . 

Deduct  accounts  payable  and  other  commitments 

Net  assets . 

Deduct  effect  of  accounting  changes . 

Increase  from  current  operations . 


JUNE  30 


1977 

$22,536,229 

2,882,769 

$19^653/460 


1976 

$12,865,297 
7,660,897 
$  5,20T400 


1977 

INCREASE  IN 
NET  ASSETS 

S  9,670,932 
JiV78d28) 
447449^060 
8,395,652 
0^408 


Previously  the  consistent  practice  was  to  present  revenues 
from  the  Blood  Program  net  of  direct  expenses.  Beginning 
with  fiscal  1977,  such  revenues  are  presented  gross  and  the 
direct  expenses  are  combined  with  indirect  expenses  and 


presented  as  cost  of  operations.  The  following  is  a  presen¬ 
tation  of  Blood  Program  operations  and  changes  in  the 
fund  balance  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1977: 


Blood  Program  products  and  medical  supplies .  $32,147,231 

Blood  exchanges .  560,805 

Regional  blood  center  assessments .  1,978,417 

Total .  34,686,453 


COST  OF  OPERATIONS: 

Direct  costs: 

Plasma  and  derivative  costs .  18,308,241 

Medical  and  laboratory  supplies .  1,617,940 

Total .  19,926,181 

Contract  administration . '  155,366 

Assistance  to  regional  blood  centers .  6,567,688 

Research  and  development  costs .  1,534,480 

Total .  28,183,715 

EXCESS  OF  REVENUE  OVER  COST  OF  OPERATIONS .  6,502,738 

OTHER  CHANGES  IN  FUND  BALANCE: 

Property  and  equipment  acquisitions  from  Blood  Program  funds .  (138,534) 

Increase  resulting  from  effects  of  accounting  changes .  8,395,652 

Transfer  to  current  undesignated  fund  balance .  .  (2,526,709) 

DESIGNATED  FUND  BALANCE,  BEGINNING  OF  YEAR . 5,204,400 

DESIGNATED  FUND  BALANCE,  END  OF  YEAR .  citWa!? 


4.  ENDOWMENT  FUNDS 

Under  the  bylaws  of  the  Corporation,  funds  derived  froi 
gifts  under  wills,  trusts,  and  similar  instruments  which  d 
not  designate  some  other  disposition  are  to  be  considere 
as  endowment  funds.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Ei 
dowment  Fund  of  The  American  National  Red  Cross  i 
1  e‘[o'ts  have  been  pursued  to  stimulate  the  growt 
of  the  Endowment  Fund  by  means  such  as  distribution  < 
promotional  documents  throughout  the  nation  reques 
mg  contributions  to  the  Endowment  Fund  and  bv  ii 
eluding  in  the  Corporation's  annual  reports,  fonns  fc 
which  donors  could  make  testamentary  gifts  to  be  nlar 
m  the  Endowment  Fund.  The  Endowment  FurnUnc  ud 
donations  resulting  from  these  appeals  some  of  „h' 
were  accepted  with  the  specific  donor  stipulation  hi tl 
principal  be  maintained  intact  in  perpetuity S 


occurrence  of  a  specified  event,  or  for  a  specific  period. 
Other  donations  were  not  so  stipulated  by  the  donor  in¬ 
cluding  funds  so  derived  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1977  aggregating  $2,033,238.  This  amount  has  been  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  Current  Unrestricted  Funds,  Statement 
of  Support,  Revenue  and  Expenses,  and  Changes  in  Fund 
Balances. 

ft  is  the  position  of  the  Board  of  Governors  (1)  that  the 
cuirent  practice  concerning  these  gifts  as  set  forth  in  t  ie 
bylaws  of  the  Corporation  be  continued  in  view  of  the 
natuie  of  the  appeals  for  Endowment  Fund  gifts,  and  (-) 
that,  as  provided  under  Section  8  of  the  Congressiona 
Charter,  funds  committed  to  the  Endowment  Fund  sha 
>c  kept  and  invested  under  the  management  of  the  11 
dowment  Fund  Board  of  Trustees. 
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5.  PENSION  PLAN 


Substantially  all  of  the  employees  of  the  national  organi¬ 
zation  are  covered  by  the  Corporation’s  contributory  pen¬ 
sion  plan.  Under  the  plan,  normal  pension  costs  are 
funded  currently  and  all  of  the  national  organization's 

6.  DISASTER  RELIEF  COMMITMENTS 

The  Corporation  follows  the  practice  of  recording  the 
unexpended  portion  of  amounts  committed  for  disaster 
relief  operations.  A  substantial  amount  of  these  commit- 

7.  DISASTER  REVOLVING  FUND 

In  accordance  with  procedures  authorized  by  the  Board 
of  Governors,  §3,650,000  of  the  current  unrestricted  fund 
balance  at  June  30,  1977  was  designated  for  use  in  sub¬ 
sequent  years  for  disaster  services.  This  amount  repre¬ 


prior  service  costs  have  been  fully  funded.  The  provision 
for  pension  costs  included  in  expenditures  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1977  was  approximately  $2,593,000. 


ments  represents  outstanding  orders  issued  to  disaster 
victims  for  relief  supplies. 


sents  the  excess  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  the  current 
fiscal  year's  budget  for  disaster  services  over  the  related 
disaster  services  expenses  (net  of  disaster  relief  contribu¬ 
tions)  . 


\ 
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A  form  for  making  a  testamentary  gift  to  be  placed  in  the  Endowment 
National  Red  Cross  is  as  follows: 


Fund  of  The 


American 


"}  give'  decvise>  and  Mucath  to  The  American  National  Red  Cross  for  its  Endowment  Fund 
the  sum  ol - dollars'  (or  otherwise  describe  the  gift) . 

A  testamentary  gift  may  be  made  to  the  Endowment  Fund  for  the  benefit  of  a  local  chanter 
A  form  for  such  gift  is  as  follows:  cnapter. 

“f  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  the  Endowment  Fund  of  The  American  National  Red  Cross 

the  sum  of  $ - (or  otherwise  describe  the  gift)  for  the  benefit  of  the _ 

_ Chapter.'' 

Gifts  to  the  Endowment  Fund  may  be  held  as  a  memorial  under  a  name  designated  by  the 
donor. 


Lifetime  gifts  may  also,  of  course,  be  given  to  the  Endowment  Fund.  Donors  should  designate 
that  the  gift  is  for  the  Endowment  Fund  of  The  American  National  Red  Cross. 


Contributions  to  the  American  Red  Cross, 
a  tax-exempt  organization  under  Section  501  (c)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
are  deductible  for  computing  income  and  estate  taxes. 


Information  about  Red  Cross  activities  is  available 
on  request  from  Red  Cross  chapters  or  from 

The  American  National  Red  Cross,  17th  and  D  Streets,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


ARC  501 


Red  Cross  Month,  1977 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 

A  Proclamation 


For  96  years,  the  American  Red  Cross  has  symbolized  the  best  in  our  society. 
Its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  volunteers  have  generously  given  of  themselves  to  provide 
a  wide  range  of  important,  necessary  services. 

Many  Americans  think  of  the  Red  Cross  in  connection  with  disaster  relief.  It  is 
right  that  they  should.  Last  year  the  Red  Cross  responded  more  than  32,000  times — 
once  every  sixteen  minutes,  on  the  average — to  disaster  situations  in  our  country, 
coping  with  the  emergency  needs  of  victims  and  doing  those  things  that  a  good 
neighbor  does  in  time  of  trouble. 


But  the  Red  Cross  does  much  more.  Through  its  network  of  blood  centers  and 
with  the  help  of  voluntary  donors,  the  Red  Cross  meets  over  half  the  country’s  needs 
for  blood  an  essential  resource  for  healing  the  sick  and  injured.  The  men  and  women 
of  our  armed  services  depend  on  the  Red  Cross  for  emergency  contact  with  their  loved 
ones,  for  counseling,  and  for  financial  assistance.  And  the  Red  Cross  provides  trusted, 
reliable  programs  to  educate  Americans  in  first  aid,  home  nursing,  and  water  safety. 


Traditionally,  March  is  Red  Cross  Month.  During  this  period  I  hope  all  Americans 
will  reflect  on  the  selflessness  that  has  led  so  many  of  our  neighbors  to  serve  the  Red 
Cross  and  their  fellow  Americans — with  their  time,  their  energy,  and  their  love. 
We  can  follow  their  example  by  supporting  our  local  Red  Cross  chapter. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  JIMMY  CARTER,  President  of  the  United  States 
o  .America  and  Honorary  Chairman  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross,  do  hereby 
g  late  March,  1977,  as  Red  Cross  Month.  I  urge  all  Americans  to  give  generous 
support  to  the  work  of  their  local  Red  Cross  chapters. 

,  p  ,  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  this  twenty-fifth  day 
t  .  ,  IT’  'n  tI'e  7ear  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  seventy-seven,  and  of  the 

I  ence  o  the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred  and  first. 


